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WAR BETWEEN THE BRITISH AND THE KING OF 
ASHANTEE.* 


We noticed the other day an account of a noble establishment of 
free Americans of colour on the Western Coast of Africa. The 
volume mentioned below concerns a very different set of people, the 
very Fee-Faw-Fums of that region,—and no fiction either ;—fellows 
who pour out blood like water, particularly their great men, and 
most of all their kings, who live, like so many gods of war, in a 
kind of perpetual steam and satisfaction of bloody sacrifices. 

The subject to which the volume is chiefly devoted is a ten years’ 
war, occasioned by the abduction, not of a fair lady, but of a 
mulatto serjeant in the British service, and his subsequent murder. 
Sir Charles M‘Carthy, who had been appointed Governor-in-Chief 
of the British Settlements on the Western Coast of “Africa, had 
scarcely reached his destination before some petty troubles broke 
out among the natives, in consequence of tribute being demanded 
by the King of Ashantee, from some neighbouring monarchs who 
did nut acknowledge his authority. Not obtaining the sums de- 
manded, he claimed from the Governor 1,600 ounces of gold, for 
not procuring him satisfaction from the people of Cape Coast. Of 
course the claim was not allowed, but as Sir Charles was earnest to 
be on friendly terms with the natives, he endeavoured to conciliate 
matters, and to restore a general good understanding. He was 
much grieved to hear, some months after, that a mulatto serjeant, 
on duty at Annamaboe, had been kidnapped, and carried as a pri- 
soner to Donquah, fifteen miles distant, where he was kept in irons. 
It was ascertained that this was done by agents employed by the 
King of Ashantee, in consequence of one of his subjects having 
been turned out of the fort of Annamaboe by the serjeant, in a 
quarrel ; but this was not known until the poor man had been mur- 





dered by two persons expressly sent from his Majesty for that pur- 
pose. Sir Charles, considering it his duty to punish the royal 
murderer, now began to collect his forces. His object was to | 
remove the scene of war as far as possible from Cape Coast, and to | 
secure the co-operation of the neighbouring chiefs. He was about 
to visit the British camp in the Fantee country, when a messenger 
arrived to announce a visit from Appea, King of Adjumacon, one of 
his allies, who had already had some skirmishing with the enemy. 
This being a visit of ceremony, we shall give the author's account | 
of it at length : 
‘On the morning fixed for the grand entry of Appea into Anna- | 
maboe, the whole line of the beach between that place and Agah | 
(one mile in length) was crowded with the carriers of his army. | 
As the day advanced, the line of dependants was succeeded by the 
armed men of this chief; innumerable umbrellas of various colours 
could be distinguished ; and their glittering swords with gold hilts 
had a very imposing appearance. About eleven o’clock, notice 
being given of Appea’s near approach, his Excellency left the fort, 
and took his seat in a bamboo hut, everything indicating the raptu- 
rous ecstacy of the multitude. As Appea advanced, a dead still- | 
ness prevailed, which was only broken by the sudden sounding of | 
horns and drums. ‘The procession, which entered the area in good | 
order, had been arranged with great taste, and the effect certainly ex- | 
ceeded expectation. Eight large canopies attracted curiosity from 
their ingenious construction of cloth of various colours, some of 
them diversified with figures; also some large umbrellas, carried 
over the several captains riding in their palanquins, or litters of 
various descriptions, each captain or commander being surrounded by 
his own clan. Atlength Appea, of whom all had felt anxious to obtain 
A sight, appeared; he was carried by his own domestics, who, by 
every expression and attention, showed their care of their master ; 
he reclined on a satin cushion, with a handsome cloth of native 
manufacture, to cover his body if required ; his occras, or confiden- 
tial pages, preceded his palanquin, carrying elephants’ tails, emble- 
matic of his power, and ten gold-hilted swords: his first wife and 
sister were se in succession, followed by his bards, who sang his 
Victories and great titles; hiv band followed, playing their familiar 


* Narrative of the Ashantee War ; with a View of the Present State 
of the Colony of Sierra Leone. By Major Ricketts, late of the Royal 
African Colonial Corps. 8vo. pp-221.  Simpkin and Marshall. 





airs, by which the deeds of their great men are recorded in the 
minds of the people. His drums, which played their part in the 
rehearsal of his power, were covered with tartan plaid, to hide the 
skulls and jaw-bones of his conquerd enemies, with which they were 
decorated, according to the custom of the native chiefs on this part 
of the coast ; he being fearful, from the character he had heard of his 
Excellency, that they might give offence. As each of the chieftains 
of Appea drew near the bamboo hut, the captains oF from 
their palanquins, and, after making a low obeisance to his Excel- 
lency, and uncovering both shoulders, according to the custom of 
the country, they shook hands, and endeavoured to evince every 
demonstration of respect and affection. Each paraded to the spot 
allotted to him and his retinue: the same form was followed by 
Appea. The whole of the chieftains, surrounded by their country- 
men and adherents, having taken their proper stations, according to 
the custom of their country, the same form was observed by the 
caboceers of Annamaboe.’ 


Though but lately appointed Governor of these settlements, Sir 
Charles had served there many years, and was generally beloved. 
Through the villages which he passed on his way to the camp, he 
was attended by the women and children (the men were with the 
army) who sang songs in his praise, offered him palm wine, and 
swept the streets before him. He was welcomed with equal 
warmth on his arrival; and the native chiefs insisted upon swearing 
allegiance, which they did in the following fashion :— 

‘ The person about to swear, took a sword in his right hand, and 
with great animation, whilst expressing his determination, called 
heaven to witness that he would be faithful to the cause, continually 
pointing the sword upwards at the Governor’s head, and flourishing 
it round his own, so near at times, that his Excellency’s eyes were 
frequently in imminent danger. They would also swear on the 
bible, or “* white man’s book,” as they termed it.’ 

The Governor remained with the army, which advanced to meet 
the Ashantees. A battle was fought, in which the Ashantees were 
completely victorious, and the Governor’s army was destroyed or 
dispersed. This defeat was caused by a little carelessness on the 
part of the ordnance store-keeper, who had entrusted the ammuni- 
tion to carriers, and instead of accompanying them himself, had 
come on in advance; the ammunition did not arrive; the carriers 
had found more agreeable occupation ; the army in the heat of the 
action were left without powder or ball. The enemy who were 
divided from them by a river, availed themselves of the cessation 
of firing, to cross, and by their numbers, carried all before them. 


| Major Ricketts, in his retreat through a wood, distinguished the 


Governor’s feathers at a distance ; firing was heard in that direction , 
and he saw him no more. An Englishman, who was with his Ex- 
cellency at the time, and who was afterwards restored to his 
countrymen during negotiations for peace, gave the following 
account of his death :— 


‘It appeared by Mr Williams’s statement, that he left the field 


| of action, in company with Sir Charles Mac Carthy, Mr Buckle, and 


Ensign Wetherell, anu after proceeding a short distance along the 
track to Assamacow, they were suddenly attacked by a party of 
the enemy, who fired and broke one of Sir Charles’s arms; and that 
he immediately after received another wound inthe ¢hest aud fell. 
They then removed him-ander a tree, where all remained awaiting 
their fate. Mr Wiliams received a ball in his thigh, which rendered 
him senseless; previous, however, to his falling, he saw Ensign 
Wetherell, who appeared also to have been wounded, lying cluse to 
Sir Charles, cutting with his sword at the enemy, as they were 
tearing off the clothes of his friend and patron. Mr Williams, upon 
recovering his senses, perceived that some Ashantees were attempt- 
ing to cut off his head, and had already inflicted one gash on the back 
of his neck ; luckily, however, an Ashantee of authority came up, 
and recognizing Mr Williams, from whom he had received some 
kindness in the African company’s time, withheld the hand of the 
savage: on Mr Williams recovering his senses, he saw the headless 
trunks of Sir Charles Mac Carthy, Mr Buckle, and Ensign 
Wetherell. 


‘ Another liberated prisoner stated that the heart of Sir Charles 
was eaten by the principal chiefs of the Ashantee army, in order 
that they might imbibe his bravery; that his flesh had been dried, 
and, with his bones, divided among every man of consequence in the 
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arthy, who constantly carried his respective portion about with him, 
as a charm to inspire him With cotrage.’ é 

The British and their allies were driven to Cape Coast Castle, 
and were reduced to great extremities by want of space, food, and 
ammunition, when the arrival of fresh troops relieved them; and 
the King of Ashantee was glad to'return to his own dominions with 
a small remnant of his originally fine army. After much delay, a 
peace was concluded; the King of Ashantee affirming that there 
was ‘ no use in fighting with white men.’ This, however, was not 
the monarch}who commenced the war; he, notwithstanding the 
number of young women that had been sacrificed to the fetish for 
the recovery of his health, had died soon after his grand victory ; 
and was succeeded by his brother, who had tasted only of defeat. 
The King of Dinkera, one of the native chiefs, who had taken 
refuge in the castle, was accompanied by his sister, who died there, 
and was buried on a hill in the neighbotrhood. A short time 
after, he was observed walking towards the grave, with a female ; 
his movements were watched in consequence of a suspicion of his 
inténtions ; and he was prevented from kifling the woman, who had 
been his sister’s favorite maid, and who appeared quite resigned to 
the fate her royal master designed for her. It was necessary to 
conceal her for some time, so ‘great was his Majesty’s fear that his 
sister would be displeased at his neglect, if he failed to send her her 
favorite attendant. 

In the last battle, when the King of Ashantée saw his men falling 
on all sides, and the fortune of the day was decidedly against him, 
he did not neglect instantly to offer up human sacrifices to the 
manes of the princes or principal captains whose death was reported 








to him. His Majesty carried about with him the head of the late 
King, wrapped in paper, which was covered with Arabic characters, 
and enclosed in a silk handkerchief, over which was thrown a tiger’s 
skin, as the emblem of royalty. On the morning of the battle the 
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the white men to lie on the field that day. This unsuccessful charm 
fell into the hands of the British, who sent it over to England, in 
the belief that it was the head of Sir Charles M‘Carthy. 

There is something peculiarly mournful in the following short | 
account of the night that followed this decisive battle :— | 


‘ The troops lay on their arms all night, as it was not known but | 
that the King, with his surviving friends, might make an attack | 
upon us in despair, having been seen in front, wandering over the | 
scene of his blighted ambition. Through the night, at intervals, | 
some of our native allied chiefs struck their drums to some recita- | 
tions, which were repeated along the line, and, as they died away, | 
had a most pleasing effect; but were generally succeeded by deep | 
wailings and Jamentations from the glades, in front of our position, | 

parently from some Ashantee women looking for their friends | 
among the fallen.’ 


One of the military sovereigns who joined the British interests 
was a lady, the Queen of Akim. The author thus describes this 
Amazon, who would have done for one of the heroines of Ariosto, 
or rather of Forteguerri:— 


‘ She is about five feet three inches in height, with an infantine 
look ; her voice is soft, evidently modulated to interest her audience, 
but cracked, as a singer would express it, from constant use. She 
is an excellent beggar for munitions of war and distilled waters. 
Just before the attack, she went along the line with a massive neck- | 
lace of leaden bullets, and in her hand a gold enamelled cutlas, and | 
she was afterwards in the hottest part of the action. To some of 
the gentlemen who called on her the day before, she said, among 
other things, ‘ Osai bas driven me from my country, because he 
thought me weak; but though a woman, I have the heart ofa 
man.’ 





It is not every great man that travels, like Appea, in a palanquin, 
reclining on satin. Many of the native chiefs travel in baskets 
made like a child’s cradle, in which they can recline at full length, 
or sit up; and are carried on men’s heads. Others ‘ are carried in 
what is called a hammock, which is a piece of board about two feet 
in length, and half as broad, having two holes at each end, fastened 
to a bamboo pole, very tight and strong, leaving sufficient room 
between, to enable the traveller to sit sideways on the board, with | 
his feet resting on a smaller board below, dependant, from the other, | 
leaning his chest against the pole, and resting his arms on it, which | 
is carried alternately on the shoulders and heads of two men.’ This | 
is the mode of conveyance generally adopted by Europeans who 
travel in those parts of the country where the paths are narrow; 
but in the vicinity of the forts, where there is greater space, those 
who can afford it, travel in a sort of carriage made to accommodate 
two persons, and drawn by six natives, at the’rate of six miles an 
hour. Neither horses nor donkeys thrive on the Gold Coast. 

The chief residence of the Governor is at Sierra Leone, a place 





méstly fatal to Europeans. In little more than six years, Major 


Ricketts witnessed the arrival and the death of five successive 
govéermors, among whom was the well-known African traveller, 
Colonel Denham. The Major himself succeeded as the sixth, but 
being already in ill health, he very wisely relinquished so dangerous 
an honour, and returned to England. 

The narrative being drawn up entirely from the personal expert. 
ence of the author, is necessarily somewhat interrupted; as his 
duties occasionally removed him from the chief scene of action. It 
was not originally intended for publication, but as he was long 
resident in that country, and is ‘the only surviving officer who wit. 
nessed most of the events of the Gold Coast,’ he gives it to the 
world ‘from a sense of public duty.’ It is written in rather a care. 
less manner, more especially the description of the hammock ; but 
this is to be excused in a man who has passed his life in active 
service, and who makes no pretensions to authorship; his vivid 
de-criptions of scenes in which he was himself an actor, amply com. 
pensate for some occasional errors of diction. Some of the scenés 
are, indeed, ‘painfully vivid; and we would warn a delicate reader 
to brace his nerves for some tales of horror, before he opens the 
volume. In Ashantee the people might truly talk of ‘“princes-of 
the 4lood.’ Blood and death’s-heads are the usual indications of 
royalty: its favorite ensign and accompaniment is the executioner’s 
stool, encrusted with gore; and the court is a great slaughtershouse, 
where human beings are alike the butchers and the victims. Yet 
there is goodness among these men. So-barbarous is ignorance, 
and so unfailing the germ of hope. 


SKETCHES BY A MUSICAL AMATEUR. 





(We do not agree with all the conclusions to'be drawn from the 
remarks in the following letter. We doubt whether better reasons 


ng poured rum upon it, and invoked it to cause the heads of all | have not existed for the preference of foreign to native singers, 


generally speaking, than such as our correspondent advances; but 
as we are to hear from him again, perhaps he will enlighten-us on 
that point.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TATLER. 

The boasted ‘ roast-beef of old England, when indulged ‘in, ‘as 
the inhabitants of this country are too apt to do, has a dreadful 
effect, Mr Tatler, upon the imagination. It destroys those light 
and airy fancies which the southern inhabitants of Europe posséss. 
In short, Mr Tatler, I am inclined to believe that John Bull is too 
fond of gormandizing ever to become a true lover and patron of the 
Fine Arts! His propensities for taverns, dinners, and pic-nic par- 
ties, will always draw him away from the ‘ beau ideal :’ he'loves a 
good substantial dish; his mouth waters at a plate of turtle or 
gravy-soup; and he is in perfect ecstacies when the wine circulates 
freely! It would be no difficult task to shew what a lamentable 
effect such a selfish and base system of animal enjoyment has upon 
the character practising it. The very utmost extent of his patron- 
age of music goes to the contribution of paying what are, in the 
profession, called ‘dinner-singers :’ a limited class, whose very faces 
and protuberant stomachs betoken their ruling passion. But T have 
a much better reason for proving that the English cannot be genuine 
patrons of music so long as this infamous system continues, nor 
warm admirers of the refined arts generally, than that which, for 
badinage, I have now advanced: although | think the objection 
feasible, and more than enough to account for the taste which Johnny 
displays. Fashion has unhappily a powerful sway—the little vulgar 
will imitate the great vulgar—and it is now the fashion to decry 
everything of native growth: to patronize nothing which springs up 
in our own soil, 
nobility ! 


Look at the concerts given at the houses of the 
Prince Leopold. who had his 50,0007. a year, never had 
the ‘ decent taste’ to patronize one English singer. He is said to 
be a musician. He has music enough now of a different kind to 
listen to: and for the present I[ will leave him with his ‘ brave 
Belgians.’ 

It has been well said, that ‘he who has not the courage to bean 
adventurer in setting truth at liberty, has just es much sense as ‘ts 
sufficient to betray the cunning, but not enough to vindicate the 
dignity of human nature.’ T may occasionally appear severe in my 
remarks, but I will not advance an assertion calculated to wound 
wi.hout good and substantial cause. 

The ‘ Tatler’ is always upon my breakfast table, and is really as 
essential as the coffee and rolls. 1 cannot make a breakfast without 
it. Yesterday it was delayed, and I would not sit down to break- 
fast, and therefore [ took a walk in my garden, when a friend 
stepped in, and said, on secing the breakfast things upon the table, 
‘ L have had my breakfast two hours ago.’ This was intended as a 
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sabeke. At length the Number appeared, and my coffee was excel- | shall find a very distinct and striking difference between the hearing 
lent. On reading the musical observations, I began to ruminate | of different individuals, whose ears are in other respects perfect. 

my experience in these matters, and presently sat down with The suddenness of the transition from perfect hearing to total want 
p onir ink whos dihie © saiddiel ehartieaameiile of perception occasions a degree of surprise, which renders an 
pen a ; : i 


, " : unent with ries of small pipes among several perso 
[thought it necessary, if not for your information, Mr Tatler, for het min oo who enjoy a temporar Kp h, ion 
that of your—I hope, many thousand readers—to introduce the | hearing notes inaudible to others, are often male in thetr turn, 


above paragraph in this, my first sketch, by way of introduction ; | to acknowledge to how short a distance their superiority extends. 
and, contrary to all rule, the introductive part is in the centre of Dr Wollaston found that one of his friends was quite insensible to 
he communication. the sound of a small organ-pipe, which was far within the limits of 


: , his own hearing. He also remembers a female relation to have 
The professors of music,—aye, the English professors of that | said that she never could hear the crink of the hedge-cricket. Two 


delightful art, are themselves the chief instruments (without a pun) | ladies of his acquaintance told him, that their father could never hear 
of the want of patronage of its native talent; for that is a word | the chirping of the house-sparrow, and this is the lowest limit to 
which I must continue to use, notwithstanding Sir Robert Peel has | 2cute hearing Te 4 met er ane he rns peony on A be 
denounced it from the statesman’s vocabulary in the House of | Very Uncommon ; dealness even to the sound oC tne house 
Commons, on a recent occasion. I will give you one of many facts cricket, is net somal, while ét io by aeenenns eine to Ged leathie 


, are insensible to the shrill squeak of the bat.. The range of humap 
hereafter to be stated, to prove the truth of my assertion. My | hearing comprised between the lowest notes of the organ and the 
Lady Loveforeigner has issued cards for a concert, and she sends | highest known sound of insects, inclades more than nine octaves, 


for a leading conductor. ‘ Sir,’ she says, ‘ I must have Pasta and | the whole of which are distinctly tible to most ears. But 
Rubini at my concert next Sunday; pray engage them, you know ‘since there is nothing,’ says Dr ollaston, ‘in the constitution 
their terms.’ ‘ Very well, Madam,’ replies the conductor, ‘ your of the atmosphere to prevent vibrations much more frequent than 

Mies’ da be Ubeved” * But Fe a Ct ee Lae of which we are conscious, we may imagine that animals like 
direct lle eens y ‘ the crickets (Grylli), whose powers appear to commence nearly 
—,’ inquires the lady, ‘1 have heard her spoken of in the | where ours terminate, may have the faculty of hearing still sharper 
highest terms of praise. She sang most magnificently at the | sounds, which at present we do not know to exist; and that there 
Ancient Concert on Wednesday, and all the subscribers are delighted | may be other snsects, hearing nothing in common with us, but en- 
with her performance? ‘1 assure you, Madam,’ observes the | dowed with a power of exciting, and a sense that perceives, vibra- 
humble conductor, ‘ that you are mistaken. She has a fine voice, peice rene 2 the same a - oe be mr pr magsrarS ar. rd 
but it wants cultivation.’ Here ends the dialogue; a prejudice is CT ne nn eee 


, : ? : ] _ may be said to possess another sense, agreeing with our own solely 
raised by Lady Loveforeigner against the gifted young girl, and she | in the medium by which it is excited, and possibly wholly unaffected 


is neglected. I will now give a good reason why this base, low- | by the slower vibrations of which we are sensible.’ —Jnsect Miscel- 
born, selfish trick is played. The conductor has pupils of his | /anées. 

own, and consequently has a deep interest in preventing one being - 

heard who is infinitely their superior. He argues thus: ‘ If I do TO THE TATLER. 

not prevent that girl from making her way, my pupils never can be . 37 Southampton street, Strand, Sept. 18, 1833. 
engaged. Her voice, her style, her demeanour, are all farbeyond| Dear Sir,—Since you so iiberally allow me to have ‘ the last 
what my pupils possess.’ And away he goes to Mr , who also | Word’ of our musical disputation, I feel that 1 cannot make a 
has a pupil or a daughter. They cabal together, and enlist in that | better use of the advantage than to thank you most cordially for 
unrighteous cause a third, a fourth, and, to complete the number, an | the handsome and gentlemanly manner in which you have treated 
eminent musical composer joins their ranks ! me throughout. eee ; 

But I have already trespassed enough, at least for an opening| Not being accustomed to paper discussions, 1 know I have, in ‘the 
specimen, and must reserve more important matter for future occa- | Curse of this controversy, given full scope for the severe to sprinkle 
sions. Dutra. | their gall upon my letters; but you have (as you invariably do) set 

eee TOE OL Te ae eee your face against every kind of hyper-criticism, and have chosen 
allie niin: ei Ube oe wesnrne rather to argue upon what J meant, than turn me into ridicule in 
4 * | those places where I have not possessed the power of properly ex- 

Ir it well known that persons affected with slight deafness hear | pressing myself. 
sharp sounds much better than those which are grave and low;| [hy return, therefore, I sincerely hope that the discontinuation of 
being able to distinguish the voices of women and children, in | our dispute will render the Tatler as lucrative, in proportion, as its 


consequence of their acuteness, much better than the lower tones | extension must have injured it; and wishing that every critic may be 
of men’s voices. ‘This fact, indeed, is practically acted upon by | as liberal towards artists as yourself, 


those accustomed to converse with persons hard of hearing; in I subscribe myself, for the last time, 
which case, they use a more shrill, rather than a louder tone of | Your sincere admirer, 
voice than common. Many persons who never felt any defect in | 


Joun Barnett. 
their hearing, cannot hear certaia sounds which others perceive! [We find we shall have the ‘last word’ after all. It is impossible 
distinctly ; and this partial deafness may be artificially produced by | 


oe . i ad ga eg not to thank Mr Barnett for this very kind letter; which we will 

_— wr agialhagen ae ores rn epabeed. say is calculated to raise even his musical faculties in the 
Eustachian tube, by expanding the chest in a forcible attempt to | der’ Nee IN a sell aate aetna . 
take breath, When this is done so that the exhaustion of the air | "°°" S Opinion, Tar More than any mis . sadliadinistainsabt. Xan 
behind the drum of the ear is as complete as possible, the external 2¢eustomed to could lower them; for it shews him to possess 
air is felt strongly and even painfully pressing on the drum, in which genuine, hearty feeling, and that he is not easy unless he vents it. 
case, the ear becomes inseusidle io low sounds, though shrill sounds | Now it is out of this kind of impulse that good music comes.— 
are as readily perceived as before. After the ear is brought into | Edit. Tatler.) 
this state, it will remain so for some time, without continuing the | 
painful effort to take breath, for by suddenly discontinuing the 
effort, the end of the tube will close like a valve, and prevent the 

i ing i \ P yallowing rev 
ur from getting into the drum. The act of sw llowing, however, cuienneemetenl uaa 
will open the closed tube, and restore the ear to its wonted feeling. | 14, ywanxer.—Guy Mannering—John Jones—Belles Have at Ye All. 
While the ear is exhausted of its externa! air, if we attempt to. Enciisu Orgra.—The Evil Eye—The Picturesque—The Sergeant’s Wife. 
listen to the sound of a carriage passing in the street, the rumbling | Siededetiain 
noise cannot be heard, though the rattle of a chain or a loose screw | : me, 
remains as easily heard as before. At a concert, the experiment | MR PLumer, who repeated his part of Henry Bertram here last 
has a singular effect. As none of the sharper sounds are lost, and | night in the pleasant piece of Guy Mannering, is superior to the 
the great mass of the louder sounds are suppressed, the shriller | ordinary run of new singers in point of skill, ease, and compass of 
ones are consequently so much the more distinctly heard, even to | voice, and considerably so in regard to stage-manner and address. 
the rattling of the keys of a bad instrument, or the scraping of cat-| fre js not afraid of taking a lady by the hand, and possesses a good 
gut unskilfully touched. In the natural healthy state of the ea"; | comfortable stock of received gesticulations, approaches, and flirts 
there does not seem to be any strict limit to our power of perceiving . ; 

© | of gloved fingers. What he wants is refinement, depth of percep- 


















































THE PLAY-GOER. 

















grave sounds ; but if, on the contrary, we turn our attention to the 


other extremity of the scale, and with a series of pipes, exceeding 
each other in sharpness,’ we examine the effects of them in succes- 
sion, upon the ears of any considerable number of persons, we 





tion, and tone in his upper notes: we mean when he throws them 
out. There is tone of a certain kind in his falsetto; and he can 
sustain and swell it man unusual manner, after the fashion of a we* 
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finger run round a tumbler. But his other notes in alto are pain- 
fully harsh in their loudness. All such notes in the male voice are 
apt to be forced ; and Mr Piumer’s cannot escape an air of com- 
pulsion; but he conquers them in a style most loud and peremptory. 
Dominie Sampson would say of him, that he smote the ear as with 
the weapon of the Hibernians. On the other hand, there is some- 
times a sweetness in his lower notes, and he knows how to lay 
them tenderly on the ear after the most received fashion. He is 
accused in the newspapers of being too florid. We found little of 
this defect last night, and much that was commendable on the 
score of execution; though there was neither the correct taste 
and delicate tenor of Mr Witson, nor the round and facile might 
of Branam, whose trumpet-tongued style he sometimes imitates. 
In short, Mr Piumer is an acquisition to a small theatre ; indeed 
might be turned to account in any theatre; but he cannot claim to 
be put in a high or refined class of singers. He is one of the loud 
and soft men ; is too literal in his notions of expression ; and has 
too much of that bullying tone (we do not mean to speak offensively) 
which is in fact common to all singers, whose perceptions of the 
beauty of their art are not the deepest. There is scarcely a singereven 
ina private room, however modest his pretensions, and how little 
soever he means to give himself airs of any sort, who, unless he 
truly enters into the sentiment of what he is singing, has not some- 
thing of the manner we speak of, and does not assume a look and 
tone of unusual importance. It is a sort of involuntary compliment 
which he pays to the dignity of music, accompanied perhaps with a 
little bit of one to his own merit in discerning it—Upon the whole, 
we were a great deal more pleased than otherwise with Mr 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


On looking more particularly into Mr Day’s letter, for the purpose of notic- 
ing it, we are obliged to confess ourselves puzzled to know what is meant 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING, 


ES eS 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
INTRIGUE. 
Ellen, Mrs Humby, in which she will introduce, with Mr Harley, 
farm we keep.’ 
Capt. Rambleton, Mr Vining. Varnish, Mr Brindal, 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Tavlor. 
Amelia, Mrs Ashton. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hin 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W.Farren, 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Stains. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 
To which will be added, (4th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
OHN JONES. 
Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe, 
Guy Goodluck, Mr W.Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr Milton, Mr Gattie, 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 
To conclude with the Farce of 
FRIGHTEN’D TO DEATH. 
Emily, Mrs T. Hill. Corinna, Mrs Newcombe. Patty, Mrs Humby. 
Phantom, Mr Harley. Carleton, Mr Brindal. 
Col. Bluff, Mr Bartlett. Sir Joshua Greybeard, MrGattie. Mumps, Mr Webster. 


‘ When a little 
Tom, Mr Harley. 


To-morrow, The Surrender of Calais ; John Jones; and My Wife or My Place. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peake’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 
THE EVIL EYE! 
Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Mavroyeni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland. 
Basilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, Mr O. Smith, 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 


After which, the Musical Mock-Heroic ‘Tragedy, entitled 


TOM THUMB. 

Queen Dollalolla, Mrs C. Jones. Princess Huncamunca, Mies Ferguson. 
Glumdalca, Mr O. Smith. Frizaletta, Miss Melbourn. Plumante, Miss Perry. 

King Arthur, Mr Bartlev. Lord Grizzle, Mr J. Reeve. 
Tom Thumb, Miss Poole, in which she will sing ‘ My heart with love is beating.’ 
Merlin, Mr Addison. Noodle, Mr Salter. Doodle, Mr Minton. 
To conclude with (6th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 
JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 
Lady Grossfeeder, Mrs C. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. Pattv, Miss Perry. 


Irs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Mrs Wells. 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 





by the first part of it,—whether it refers to a passage in his previous 
letter, or to one in our remarks, If he will be good enough to explain 
this little difficulty, we will do as he desires, and also endeavour to satisfy 
his query at the conclusion. 


We are obliged to Professor D.; but it does not fall within the compass of | 
our speculations to enter upon the subject in question. The paper Fe has | 


favoured us with (which we must apologize for not having noticed 
sooner) is left at the office. 

We differ with some parts of the letter of C. L. H., and agree with others, 
The subject, perhaps, is one which at this time of day may reasonably be | 
spared a discussion. 

Peter Proper must forgive us. We sometimes receive communications 
which it is difficult to know what to do with; not because they are want- 
ing in merit, but from the fear of raising unnecessary discussions. We 
shall see if we cannot lay some portions of his letter before the reader. 


Sir Leatherlip Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Keeley. 
Jemmy Larkspur, Mr 0. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath, Butler, Mr Minton. 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Picturesque ; and The Bottle Imp. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Somerville. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Leasamonr, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pite. 
Cvprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


| After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Pxhibition of the CORONATION. 


To which will be added, (2nd time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 
BILLY TAYLOR. 
__ Kitty Sly, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Mrs Fitzwilliam. 
Billy Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 





When we said that the book lent us by Icxotus (‘Joseph and his Brethren ’) 


should be left at the effice for him this day, we were not aware how much | 
poetry we were going to part with :—we had not read the book. We | 
have since become acquainted with it, and must beg to retain it some 


days longer, in order that we may express our sense of it to our readers. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The following Works are just published, 


S 
ROSCOE’S NOVELIST LIBRARY. 

Tilustrated George Cruikshank. Vol. I, containing the whole of Humphry 
Clinker; Vol. 11, containing the whole of Roderick Random. Price «nly 5s. each, 
handsomely bound. 

re Vol. ILI. was published on the Ist of September, containing Peregrine Pickle, 
Vol. I. 

‘ The first two volumes of this work, containing Smollett’s “ Humphrey Clinker” 
and “ Roderick Random,” edited by Mr Roscoe, have just made their appearance, 
and very tempting specimens of the work they are. They are beautifully got up, 
and the Genius of George Cruikshank has been employed to illustrate some of the 
mest jnent scenes. Those who are acquainted with the talent of this artist (and 
who is not?) will recognise at once the affinity between his broad humour and that 
of the celebrated author. One sketch of George Cruikshank’s pencil is worth all 
the criticisms and commentaries that ever were written in praise of the novels of 
Tobias Smollet.’—Morning Herald. 

Il. 
DE FOEH’S ROBINSON CRUSOB. 

Comprising a Life of the Author, written expressly for this edition ; Descriptions of 
the Island of Juan Pernanéez, and an Account of an Indian who was left there before 
the time of Alexander Selkirk, derived from authentic sources. The whole forming, 
with a Notice of Selkirk, the most complete edition ever published of this celebrated 
Romance. In 2 vols. with Sixteen Illustrations by Strutt and others, and an elegant 
portrait of De Foe, engraved on steel, price 10s. neatly bound. 

* Robinson Crusoe is the first book I ever read with pleasure ; and I believe every 
boy in Europe might say the same.’—Marmontel. 

Ill. 


KING’S THEATRE. 
Prospectus of the Plan intended to be pursued in the Direction of the Italian 
Opera House. By Thomas Monck Mason, Esq. In 8vo. Price to Non-Subscribers, Ls. 
_ JAMES COCHRANE, and Co. Waterloo place. 





To conclude with a Drama, entitled 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. 


Lady Alford, Miss Scott. Josephine, Mrs Vale. Walter, Mr Elton. 


| To-morrow, The Ped!ar’s Acre ; The Coronation ; Mischief Making; and Gil Blas. 
| QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Farcical Extravacanza, ertitled 

| SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE THE CORONATION. 

| Miss Araminta Wick, Wiss Lindsay. 

Mr Walter Wick, Vr Smith. Captain Stanley, Mr Dillon. 


| Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. Witliam, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
The Piece will conclude with ‘ God save the King.’ 


Fliza, Miss Coveney. 


After which, a New Serious Drama, im Two Acts, ‘taken from the French) entitled 
INFANTICIDE. 
Louise de Rhinalt, Mrs Cooper. Nannette, Mrs Mangeon. 

, The Count Gaspar de Rhinalt, Mr Norton. Leopold Anberg, Mr Hield. 
The Sieur Mulheim, Mr Dillon. Albert, Mr Davis. Rertram, Mr Nevilte. 
Francisco, Mr G. Lejeune. Jasper Dulartz, Mr Smith. 

To conclude with the Musical Comedietta, in Two Acts, entitled 
LOVE AND MYSTERY. 
| Celeste de Montmorency, Miss Coveney. Eloise, Miss (’mon. Juana, Mrs Mangeon. 
Don Carlos, ‘i'r Norton. Non Rimerez, Wr Attwood. 
Phelim, Mr Porteus. Plnlip Philpotts, Mr Smith. Col. de Liason, Mr Green 


CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE. 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET, 
Mr Moncriere’s New Operatic Patriotic Comedy, in Three Acts, called 
COURTING BY MISTAKE. 
: Lady Toppington, Mrs Selby. Miss Toppington, Mrs Weston. 
Miss Esther Toppington, Miss Forde. Miss kva Claremont, Mrs Chapman. 


Fadge, Miss Apjohn, Sir Launcelot Toppington, Mr Macarthy. 
Gaylove, Mr Wynne. = Pungent, MrChapmian. = Zachary Pippin, Mr “anders. 


After which, the Musical Farce, called 
THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Tristram Fickle, Mr Parry. 

To conclude with a favorite 
MELO-DRAMA. 


In which the whole Strength of the Company will appear. 
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